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The Officer on Guard for the first Time. 


From the Hermit in London, or Sketches of English Manners, a new periodi- 
cal Pablication, inserted in the Literary Gazette. 





“ The soldier little quiet finds, 

But is exposed to stormy winds 

And weather.” 

L’EsTRANGE. 


" OPFMAN,* wake me atsix o'clock to-morrow morning, or I 

shall never be in time for guard (pronounced affectedly, 
gard); and, I say (in a slow conccited tone), but let me have the 
last boots which Hoby made me—not the Wellingtons, nor the dress 
boots, nor any of the six pair in the closet, nor the iron heeled ones, 
but the last ones with copper heels: and, I say, be sure to use the 
blacking made after Lord R—’s receipt, which comes to so much 
money, that which has Marasquina in it, and oil of lavender, and 
about twenty other things, and has such a superior polish ; and, I 
say, fetch home my regimental jacket from Scott's ; and, I say, see 
that it is well padded on the breast, which gives a martial air, and 
well stuffed on the shoulders, so as to give me my natural look of 
strength ; and, I say, lay out the pantaloons which were made by 
the German soldier under the patronage of the Prince Vanstinker- 
stein, not those made by the leather breeches maker, nor any what- 
ever made by my three English tailors ; and, I say, put two hand- 
Kerchiefs in my regimental jacket, one of cambric and one of my Bar- 

Vou. 58. 5 


* Hopfman, a German valet de chambre. 
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celonas ; and, I say, perfume them well ; and let me have my gold 
snufi-bex with the sleeping beauty.on_it, for which the Italian took 
me so d—-ly in—not the gold embossed one, nor the gold engine. 
turned, nor the gold antique box, nor the silver gilt, nor the one 
which I bought at the Palais Royale ; and, I say, order my tilbury 
to take me down to the gard, tor |} shall otherwise get my boots 
dusty, and might be run against by some ¢oal-paster or sweep, and 
have my French “seaglet cloth soiled; besides, one looks heated and 
flustered after a long walk from Harley-street to the Parade, instead 
of coming cool into the field ; and, I say, I'll wear the twenty gui- 
nea gold chain round my neck, with my quizzing glass ; and you 
must bring down my silk night-gown, and ‘Turkish embroidered 
slippers, in order to astonish the weak minds of mes Camarades ; and 
1 must have my backgammon-board your passer le tems, and my 
poodle-dog to play with; and you may take a coach and bring my 
violoncello with you, and my writing desk, that I may write billet- 
doux, in order to soften the hardships of war; and, I say, I must 
have the cedar-box of cigars, my gold cigar tube, my German bag, 
some scented tobacco, and my ecume de mer pipe; ‘twill pass an 
hour, and it looks so soldicr-like to smoke on gard ; and, I say, I 
must have a cambric chemise, with the collar bighly starched for 
dressing time—one of those which look like winkers ; and you may 
bring another regimental jacket—cither the one made by Scott so 
nicely pigeon-tailed, or that made by Weston; and [ must have my 
musical snutl-box for dinner ; you'll put Prince’s mixture in it, and 
high-dried in the other; and you'll bring my light morocco boots for 
dinner, with soles as thin as a wafer; and, 1 say, I sbali begin to 
dress at five or half after, for it 1s too warm to hurry one’s self; and 
I must have my hair brushes, and my razors (for which be had very 
little use), and damask napkins, and rose water for my eyes, and all 
my soaps, and some white wax for my nails, and all ny parapherna- 
lia set in gold, with my crest on each article in my best dressing 
case ; and, I say—” (Servant) ‘ Meinheer? “ Nothing; you may 
go away now; but be sure to awaken me at six. What a bore gad 
is !” 

Thus ended the colloquy betwixt a young cousin of mine and his 
servant; and although he called being on guard “ a bore,” yet he 
was delighted with this debut, and quite captivated with “ all the 
pomp and circumstance of war.” Thus mounted he his first guard, 
and gave me the following account of the manner in which he spent 
his time. 

I walked up and down St. James’s-street and Pall Mall forty-iour 
times ; sent home for my stop-watch. and made a calculation of the 
time which it took to go from Hoby’s corner to the St. James’; 
looked in at Parslow’s, and lost some money at billiards ; my hand 
shook like hel; but I drank some Curccoa, and tock three ices 
afterwards to cool myself ; spoke to two and twenty: pretty women, 


and bowed to fifty carriages, by which } got a stif neck ; hung onto 


Lady Mary’s carriage facing White’s for just twenty minutes, and 
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was envied by the whole strect ; played a tune on my violoncello, 
and amused myself a whole hour, by my repeater, in teaching my 
poodle to do his exercise with a cane, and to smoke a pipe, thus 
fitting him for a military life; read the Racing Calendar, and a 
table of odds at betting ; lonkea into the Horse Guards, and found a 
rascal dunning my friend Bellamour; kicked the fellow down stairs, 
and took a hit at backgammon ; treated my brother officers on guard 
with some liqueurs ; dined, got half and half, looked in at some 
gambling shops, came off minus ten guineas—devilish lucky! for at 
ove time 1 was out a hundred; met Lord Sommerfield and Dick 
Dandy in the hands of the watchmen ; drew my sword like a man, 
and put the raggamuffins to flight; saw the sun rise in St. James’s 
Park,—beautiful, by Jove! wrote a dozen billet-doux, and made as 
many appointments, not half of which I shall keep: bivouacked 
(very like bivouacking !) for an hour on three chairs ; smoked a pipe, 
which did not agree with me; was relieved (by the guard, be it 
understood ;) came home, and slept until dinner time. 

It will be unnecessary to comment on the useful life of this my 
young cousin, nor on the active nature of his services. He is, how- 
ever, very young, very good hearted, but, untfortuately for him, very 
vain and very handsome. I have often done every thing in my 
power to break him of being such a puppy; but it is all in vain. 
He holds the last generation very cheap indeed, and laughs at the 
old school, and at myself as much as any of theth. 

I endeavoured to point ottt to him how idle such a division of 
time was, and that, even on guard, a man might do something useful 
and ornamental ; that he might read improving books in and out of 
his profession, draw, play on some instrument, and learn langaages 
bystudy ; and that tactics, histories of campaigns, and mathematics, 
would be most exemplary lessons for these occasions. But my ca- 
quisite cousin scemed to think that “ all that” was impossible in 
London, and far beneath a gardsman ; adding, that the gards behaved 
as well in the field as any men, that it was time enough to study 
when a man was going on actual service, and that he was as well 
pleased with his first gard as if be had returned home covered with 
glory. 

Ile considered himself as now completely lanched in high life, 
and as having received the last stamp of fashion by being an offices 
in the guards. Ile assured me that he was considered as a very 
hopeful recruit—as a very prime fellow, by his brother officers ; they 
said that he had nothing of the freshman—of the green-horn about 
him, and that he was as miuch the thing as if he had been a red 
coat for a twelvemonth. He furthermore informed me, that his 
liqueurs were very much admired—that he had been offered a pony 
for his German pipe, which cost him sixty guineas from the famous 
Mr. Hudson, and was a splendid article,—that he had had fifty 
guineas bid for his musica! snaft-box,—that he had givéna dozen 
receipts for his superior blacking—that his taste was generally ad- 
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mired—that Poodle was considered as very little inferior to le Chien 
Munito,—and that he had received a score of invitations, and: was to 
be proposed as a member of all the best clubs in town. . The plain 
English of all this is, that my poor cousin is now enlisted under Fa- 
shion’s banuer, is a recruit of pleasure—an aspirant of sensuality— 
that he is about to become the dupe of gamblers, and the imitator of 
the great,—that his moderate fortune is marked down for a_finish,— 
and that he ison the high road to ruin. The peace is an unlucky 
circumstance for him, since actual service and going abroad, years 
and experience, would be the only cure for his fashion-fever—the 
only check to his extravagance, fur he pays no regard to the lectures 
of 
Tue Hermit ix Lonpoy, 


————— 


SURREY ASSIZES.—GUILDFORD. 


GROSS OUTRAGE. 
THE KING 0. THOMAS LUCK AND FOUR OTHERS. 


HIS was a case which excited a considerable degree of interest, 
as well from the peculiar circumstances of the case as the 
importance of the decision, which will afford a memorable warning 
to sheriffs’ officers, brokers, and others, acting under a pretended 
legal process. In was an indictment against five persons, named 
Phomas Luck, William Leek, William Coster, James Crawford, and 
William Jones, for rivtously assembling, with divers otber persons, 
to the number of 28, on the 15th of August, 1815, in the parish of 
Horley, in the county of Surrey, and then and there making a great 
noise, riot, and disturbance, and for forcibly and unlawfully break- 
ing and entering the dwelling-house of Mary Ann Llughes, and 
taking and catrying away her household property, to a very const- 
derable amount. ‘The only defendants betore the court were Leck, 
Luck, and Jones, the other defendants having absconded. 

Mr. Andrews opencd the indictment, and Mr. Serjeant Onslow 
stated the case to the jury. He said that, the case which he bad to 
prove against the defendants upon the floor, presented one of the 
mest oppressive scenes of misconduct, under pretence of executing 
the process of the Jaw, that perhaps ever came before a court of jus- 
tice. When he made use of the word pretence, he meant in it its literal 
sense, because it would appear that, although the defendants acted 
under colour of legal process, yet, in point of fact, they had no jus 
tification whatever for their conduct. But, even supposing that they 
had the authority of law to act to a certain extent, in the mannet 
which would be proved, yet it would appear that they had been 
guilty of an excess of authority which outraged every fecling of 
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justice, decency, and humanity. The circumstances under which 
this case was presented to the jury. were these :~In the year 1815, 
a gentleman named Richmond, who had carried on business very 
extensively as a Russia merchant. had the misfortune, owing io the 
pressure of the times, to become a benkrupt. The validity of the 
commission against him, however, became the subject of a trial at 
Jaw, in the month of July, 1815, and in the result it was found that 
the commission was not sustainable, the jury finding that there was 
no petitioning creditor’s debt. Notwithstanding this decision, the 
parties to the commission acted in a manner, in the following month, 
which would be scarcely credited by the jury, if the case did not 
stand upon the most unquestionable evidence. It would appear that 
Mrs. Hughes, a very elderly lady, upwards of eighty years old, the 
mother-in-law of Mr. Richmond, residing at Horley, in Surrey, was 
possessed of very considerable property, consisting of valuable 
household furniture, farming utensils, &c. Mrs. Hughes, who was 
almost bed-ridden from age, infirmity, and sickness, was occasionally 
assisted by her son-in-law, Mr. Richmond, from kindness and affee- 
tion, in the management of her farm; having himself no interest 
whatever in her property, a circumstance perfectly well known to his 
assignees, from previous inquiries which had taken place upon the 
subject. On the 15th of August, 1815, however, Mr. Wells, an 
auctioneer, employed by tle assiznecs, accompanied by the several 
defendants, and about twenty-eight other persons, came down to Mrs. 
Hughes’s house. They brought with them two waggons, and some 
of the men were armed with bludgeons. ‘They arrived at the farm 
about six o'clock in the morning, having travelled all night from 
London. The inhabitants of the house. consisting of Mis. Hughes, 
who had been for many months confined to her bed by the rheumatic 
gout, and her three grand children had not the slightest conceptioa 
of the outrage which was meditated by the armed force, which im- 
mediately beset the houve. When the defendants and theiv party 
arrived, the only person up in the house was the grandson, a young 
man about twenty years of age. ‘They commenced a violeut knock- 
ing at the door, and were immediately answered from one of the 
windows by the grandson, who demanded their business. They 
returned somne answer which he could not tnderstand, and before he 
had time to descend to make further inquiries, one ot the lower 
windows were forced with an iron crow, and in a moment the house 
was filled with strange men. ‘The scene of outrage and violence 
which ensued exceeded any accurate description. They proceeded 
to gut the house of every article of property, whether moveable or 
fixture. Finding their way to Mrs. Hughes's room, they insisted, 
with afecling of barbarity and inhumanity, scarcely to be credited, 
that thewretched old woman should get up, and surrender the bed 
on which she lay, to their merciless gripe. With difficulty the poor 
Creature was got up, and dressed by her grand daughters, and as 
toon as she could get out of the way, the bed was taken down, and 
Carried out with the other property. In the course of a few hours 
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the house was cleared, not only of the furniture, but of -grates, 
stoves, coppers, and all the fixtures, leaving the miserable owner 
Jabouring under the dreadful malady already mentioned, and her 
three grand-children, without a bed to sleep on, a chair to sit on; or 
a single article of furniture. Not content with taking the furniture, 
they added to the outrage by taking away the greater part of the 
wearing apparel of Mrs. Hughes and her family. 

The manner in which the property was taken out of the house was 
characterised by the most wanton and unfeeling cruelty: they did 
not simply remove the furniture, with an intention, as it should 
seem, of preserving it, with a view to advantage themselves, or any 
other persons for whose benefit they might be supposed to act, 
Several articles were flung out of the windows, others were hurled 
down stairs, and, in short, the whole scene was conducted with all 
the savage ferocity of an invading enemy—sacking and devastating 
all before them. Not satisfied with plundering the furniture, they 
proceeded to the cellars, in which there was a considerable quantity 
of beer, and salted pork. With these they satisfied their thirst and 
hunger, and what they could not consume they destroyed or carried 
away. What was left of the becr was suffered to run about the 
floor, and when the barrels were emptied, they were taken off with 
the rest of the property. The powdering-tubs, in which the pork 
had been, shared the same fate—their contents were divided amongst 
the spoliators, and the vessels themselves carried off. ‘The children 
attempted to save a few articles of crockery-ware, but were prevented 
by the assailants, who rudely attacked them, took away the articles 
by force, and broke them on the floor. ‘Ihis outrageous transaction 
soon reached the ears of Majer Congreve, residing 10 the neighbour- 
hood, and he immediately afforded an asylum in his house to Mrs. 
liughes, whither she was carried by his servants, and remained there 
until she could be removed to London, The grand-children remained 
in the house for six weeks afterwards, with nothing but straw to 
sleep on, their food being sent daily, through the kindness and 
humanity of Major Congreve. On the 18th of August, the conduct 
of Mr. Wells aud the other parties in this transaction came beiore 
the Lord Chancellor, upon petition at the instance of Mr. Riebmond ; 
and his Lordship, by his order, directed the produce of the sale of 
the property to be untouched by the assignees; and, upon the 
further petition of Mrs. Hughes upon the subject, his Lordship 
directed an issue to be tried, in order to determine the right to the 
property. In the month of July, 1817, the issue was accordingly 
tried before the Chief Justice of Common Pleas, and the jury, under 
his Lordship’s direction, found a verdict for Mrs. Hughes, thereby 
finding the property to be solely vested in her. Since this transaction 
Mrs. Hughes had died, and there was but too much reason to fear 
that her death was hastened in consequence of the outrageous conduct 
of the defendants. Her executors, however, consulted their solicitors, 
Messrs. Rogers and Son, of Manchester-buildings, and it was 
determined to bring a case, pregnant with such flagrant oppressiod, 
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pefote a jury of the country. It might be asked, why was not Mr. 
Wells, the auctioneer, also brought before the court?) The answer 
was, that he had been dealt with by civil process—an action was 
brought against him, and stood for trial at the last assizes for this 
county, but he compromised it, by paying five hundred pounds for 
the damages. 

These facts were fully substantiated in evidence, and the jury 
immediately found the defendants guilty. 

Mr. Justice Abbott, in passing sentence upon the defendants, 
animadverted upon their conduct in strong language ot reprobation. 
They had been found guilty by a jury of their country of an offence 
which was extremely dangerous to the well-being of society—an 
offence as serious to the subject as could well be committed by 
persons acting under the colour of lawful authority, namely, that of 
breaking open by armed force the dwelling-house of a peaceable, 
helpless, and unofiending female, without, in fact, the shadow of 
authority. Persons exercising even the lawtul authority, ia carrying 
into effect the process of the law, were to be taught to {eel that they 
were to du their duty with decency, temper, and humanity—they 
were not fo aggravate the miseries of those who might be unfortu- 
nately subjected to the extremities of the law, by mixing up with 
their necessary duty, any wanton cruelty, unprovoked insult, or 
personal malignity. ‘The sentence of the court was, that the de- 
fendants should severally be imprisoned in the county gaol for six 
months, and be then discharged. ‘The result of this interesting case 
seemed to produce very general satisiaction. 





MEMOIRS OF LAS CASAS. 


Book.entitled “* Memoirs of Count Las Casas,” is just published. 

We subjain an extract from a letter writen by him to Lucien 
Buonaparte. If ie memvirs be written by the Count (of which by 
the bye we have great doubt), they furnish the most energetic 
specimen of egotism that vain imbecility ever dictated :-— 

“On arriving at Longwood the Emperor endeavoured to take 
exercise on horseback ; the extraordinary activity of bis carly life 
rendered every interruption of dangerous for hin, and you know, 
perhaps, already that Corvisart recominended this species of « xercise 
to him, by way of preventive of a disease with which he is threatened. 
The boundaries within which we could range, without being 
superintended by strangers, were pretty limited. ‘Lhe Emperor, it is 
well known, is accustomed to long and violent riding ; but here the 
limited space, the uniformity of the place, the constant unvaried 
path, which gave his rides in some measure the appearance of a 
manege lesson, filled him with disgust, and he was soon induced to 
Tfenounce that pleasure altogether; and neither our exhortations 
har our urgent entreaties could ever afterwards induce him to alter 
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his resolution. ‘ It is impossible for me,’ he would say,.‘ to turn 
myself in so confined a circle; when I have a horse under me, | 
feel a constant desire to give it the rein; and this is @ desire 
which | cannot gratify here; it is a torture I cannot bear.’ The 
island is from 25 to 30 miles in circumference. The Emperor was 
allowed to ride over every part of it under the superintendence of an 
English officer; but this is a constraint to which he could never 
subject himself. 

*“ Neither the difference in the colour of the cloth, nor his being 
surrounded by men of a different nation, is an annoyance to the 
Eniperer ; ‘ for,’ sayshe, ‘ whoever has received the baptism of 
fire, is, in my eyes, of the same religion ;’ but he never wished to go 
into the open air except for recreation: on such an occasion he 
might have been desirous of opening his heart to us without reservg 
but the presence of a stranger would have rendered this impossible; 
he might have been disposed for a moment to forget his unfortunate 
situation, but the presence of his gaoler would have perpetually 
recalled it to his remembrance. ‘ Every thing in human life,’ he 
said, * is subject to calculation, and evils and good must be 
balanced: the good which would accrue to my body is by no means 
equal to the injury which my mind must thereby necessarily suffer.’ 

“ One day Admiral Cockburn, with much courtesy, expressed a 
willingness to allow greater liberty to the Emperor when he rode 
out; but this wes but for a single day,’ for the following morning, 
whether he repented of what he had done, or had some other reason, 
it was pretended that there had been a misunderstanding, and so the 
matter was dropt. 

‘“* The principal occupation of the Emperor consists in reading in 
his apartment, or in dictating to one of us the chief events of his 
life. The time spent in St. Helena will not be altogether lost for 
history and the glory of France. The campaigns of Italy and Egypt 
are already written; this is a work worthy of the great subject of 
it; it belonged to him who performed these wonders to describe 
them. 

* The Emperor has acquired the English language, and to me 
the fame is due of having instructed him in it: in less than thirly 
lessons he was able to understand the English journals: be now 
reads every Lnglish work. 

a 


* t * . * ° 


“ The openness and honesty of Admiral Malcolm, in particular, 
deserve to be mentioned in high terms of praise; our irmtability in 
our misery, as well as the peculiarity of his official situation, alone 
prevented us from giving expression to the feelings which he and 
Lady Malcolm, for whose character we have the most cordial 
regard, have excited in our breasts. 

“ One day this Admiral, im a conversation with us, bappened 
accidentally to discover that we had no shade, and that we had it in 
contemplation to procure a tent for the Emperor under which be 
might occasionally puss the day. Not long after this conversation, 
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the Emperor was cnabled to take his breakfast in a spacious tent, 
rapidly constructed out of the sails of the irigate. This was a 
piece of European politeness which was here quite unexpected by us, 
and it could not fail, therefore, to produce on us a decp impression. 
The Emperor has often used, and still uses this tent, but not always 
without interruption. How often on the approach of a troublesome 
enemy has he been obliged to break off in the middle of his conver- 
sation or dictation! Ile would then say, * Let us return to our hut; 
they grudge me even the fresh air which I here breathe.’ 

« Every thing, even down to the most petty details, betrays the 
personal character and disposition of our gaoler; he puts into our 
hands the journals in which we are harshly treated, and keeps from 
us those in which we are spoken of in less hostile terms ; he retains the 
works which are favourable to us, under the pretext that they did 
not come through the hands of the mimstry, and he displays the ut- 
most veal in furnishing us with every libel against us from his own 
private library !” 

———— 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


BAR the little village of Hirtzenach, between St. Goar and Bop- 

part, the ruins of the two old castles of Liebenstein and Stern- 
fels stand close together on a fine mountain covered with vines on the 
right bank of the river Rhine. Their grey mouldering towers nod at 
each other with a sort of rival dignity ; and they go by the name of 
the Two Brothers.—Tradition says they were formerly inhabited by 
an old knight who had two sons equally dear to him, and a rich and 
beautiful young orphan was brought up under his protection. 
Her charms increased with her years ; and, as was very natural, the 
young knights both fellin love with their fair play fellow. When 
she arrived at a marriageable age, the father proposed to her to 
choose between his two sons ; but she, knowing the sentiments of 
both, was unwilling to grieve cither by preferring his rival. The elder 
son however believing that her heait a little inclined to his brother, 
resigned his pretensions, and besought her to declare in bis brother's 
favour. The old knight gave the young couple his blessing, but 
their union was delayed. ‘The elder brother saw without envy, but 
not without melancholy, the happiness of his rival. The charms of 


his beloved object increased in his eyes every day, and to fy from her 


presence he joined the prince, residing at Khense, and was admitted 
into his suite. 

Just at this time St. Bernard was preaching the cross on the banks 
ofthe Rhine. ‘There was not a chateau near the river that did not 
send aknight to Frankfort, where the Emperor Conrad presented the 
Suint to the people, who all took the cross. Almost every castle 
along the river, from Basle to Cologne, mounted a strea ining Hag 
with the holy symbol of our Saviour’s sufferings ; and the river and 
VoL, 58, 5 P 
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roads in the country were thronged with joyous companies flocking 
towards Palestine. The young intended bridegroom caught the 
general flame, and resolved to visit the Holy Land before leading his 
bride to the altar, In spite of his father’s displeasure, and the ill 
concealed tears of the young lady, he assembled bis little troop, and 
joined the Emperor's army at Frankfort. 

The old kaight dying soon after, the elder brother returned from 
Rheusc to take possession of his ancestor’s castle. Love was now 
ready to revive more strongly than ever in his breast ; but he over. 
caine himself, and scrupulously treated the young lady with the 
kind protection of a brother. ‘T'wo years had elapsed when the news 
arrived that the younger brother was returning from Palestine,accom. 
panied by a beautiful Grecian dame to whom he was _ betrothed, 
This intelligence cut bis deserted fair one to the heart ; and, accord, 
ing to the custom of the age in such disappointments, she resolved to 
take the veil. The elder son was indignant at this conduct of his 
brother ; and, when a courier arrived at the castle to announce his 
approach, he threw down his glove, bidding him take that for an 
answer, 

The Crusader arrived with his fair Grecian at the Castle of Starn- 
fels, his paternal inheritance—and a bloody war took place between 
the two brothers, which they were on the point of concluding by sin- 
gle combat, when the young lady interposed, and pacitied them by 
her persuasions. She afterwards quiited the abode of her infancy, 
and took the veil. 

Sadness and mourning now reigned in the Castle of Liebenstein— 
while joy and dissipation occupied the inhabitants of Sternfels. The 
beauties of the Grecian dame, and the graces of her conversation, 
attracted around her all the gay knights of the neighbouw 
hood ; and she was by no means scrupulous in receiving their ho- 
mage. The elder brother saw the disgrace of his brother, belure he hime 
self was aware of it, and soon tound an opportunity to convince bin 
of his wife’s infidelity. The young knight would have sacrificed her 
to his vengeance ; butshe found means to escape. His elder brother 
pressed him in his arms as he was abandoning himself to his despair, 
suying—“ Let us live henceforth together without wives, to do honour 
io the grief of our first love, who is now passing the brightest days of 
youth in a convent.” The younger brother agreed, and they remained 
bachelors and inseparable friends for the rest of their days, ‘Their 
race expired with them—and their old ruined castles, which still re 
tain the name of “ The Brothers,” remind the traveller of their his- 
tory. 

———————— 


GERMAN THEATRE. 
From “ an Autumn near the Rhine.” 


HE opéta is generally the main attraction ina German theatre. 
At the little courts an order for a favourite opera is issued 10 
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compliment to a distinguished visitor . and @ person who omits at- 
tending that on a Sunday evening is considered, by she little fashiona- 
ble circles, as a being beyond all accounting for, These entertain- 
ments sometimes unquestionably afford a high treat, The instru- 
mental music is carried toa high pitch of excellence :; the orchestra 
picked, assorted, trained to perfection by laborious practising, and 
Jed by musicians of profound skill and science. When the Grand 
Doke of Hesse’s admirable band, in their simple uniferm, struck up 
the overture of Tancred, (a modern piece of great beanty) on the 
jour de Saint Louis, the effect was like one full instrument of varied 
‘power and tone; the sounds came forth with an electrical rapidity,and 
the grand passage burst from the orchestra as if they would repd the 
little building. ‘The whole representation, for its exquisite music, 
the scenery, the costume, the taste and splendour of every accessory, 
was a delightful little picce of -perfection. But the true German 
connoisseurs haye often a passion for grand compositions,—-gorgeous 
displays of the mechanism of the art—in which one is stunned with 
the noisy triumphs of the orchestra, and uninteresting masterings of 
difficulties, oujy to show how tar the projessor’s skill, and his pupils’ 
accuracy can go. ‘This suits the Germans better than us. They ‘are 
qvite as much, or rath«r more learned connoisseurs than warm 
admirers: we are simply the last. If an air is pretty or touching 
no matter who composed it, or whcther itis easy or difficult, ignorant 
or scientific—it becomes an encored favourite, and is served up in 
half adozen sbapes. Butthe German theatre 1s half composed of 
musicians, Whose gratification depends on the difficulty of the musie, 
and the correctness of the execujion—to whem it is a pleasure of the 
car,tather than of the feelings. | never heard a German audience 
touched and electrified by a passionate tone, or a melting air: but 
] have heard balf a theatre shudder with one accord, as if their teeth 
were seton cdge, ata slip of a note in a difiicult passage. It is, 
perhaps, owing to the same diflerence of their feeling for music that 
they never encore what picases them. : 

I have been surprised to see the classical pieces of Schiller, Goethe, 
and Lessing, so rarely on a stage. In the north, where literature is 
more cultivated, I understand they are oftner represented ; but the 
complaint in Germany is the sainc as is in E.ngland—the old veterans 
are driven off by sparkling modern melo-dramatists. Iffand, who 
died recently, was the last celebrated iragedian; and he has left* no 
worthy successor. Spectacles and irregular picees are growing the 
favourite food of the public. 

The German language appears to me by no means well caleulated 
for fine declamation. I! the 'yench is monotonous it has at least a 
smartness and agrace which give a sort of refined stiffness te its 
dceclamation. But the German is at once monetonous and vulgar ; 
is elevation js a painful effort ; there is no nebleness in its passion ; 
its force is rongh, coarse, and unmanageable. The gamut of sound s 

6 SCanty, and secmys to contain nothing but Aats ; and in the mouths 
SP? 
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of the best aciors in heroic parts I have never heard the poet’s lives 
divested of a muddy murmuring harshness, from which the actor ap. 
peared tu be heaving himself as if by an intestine steam engine into a 
region of pomp,which he could not attain. When the actor is earnest, 
instead of the clear racy result, you hear all the machinery ‘of enun- 
ciation—the rumbling guttuyal efforts at emphasis, which remind one 
of the rattle ofa mill wheel rather than the sound of a fine instrument, 
There is in fact a prosaic meanness in the sound of the language. It 
scems mainly adapted to matter of fact purposes; and the only 
approach to any thing like a poetical grace which I have been struck 
with in it, is the sort of comfortable though homely softness which it 
acquires in the mouths of the women of all orders. It is the voice of 
humility and kind goodness themselves. 

The behaviour and manners of a German audience are not calcu- 
lated to enliven the general gloomy character of the house. An 
unruffled stillness pervades all quarters—no one seems above half 
occupied, and not quite sure whether they are amused. The 
applauses are feeble and rare—and I never witnessed the indecorum 
of a hiss. 

The theatre, which forms part of the household of a little court, is 
naturally the scene of a decorum doubly grave and impenctrable. 
"Phe royal box and the guards jointly kept strict order The pitand 
boxes are obliged to suspend their admiration, in order not to abt 
cipate the signal of applause from the royal critics. “ That would 
hang every mother’s son of them.” The flirting belles of a court, in 
the side boxes, steal glances at the royal party to take care that their 
violations of silence may not attract a royal look ; and all the 
beau monde observe with an anxious attention the exits and entries 
of the illustrious party, between the acts, not to omit rising each time, 
anda profound obeisance when they finally retire. In case the spirit 
of courtiership should not be equally potent among the less elevated 
part of the audience,they are taught the duties of silence and respect 
ina style better adapted to their capacities—by tall grenadiers, with 
fixed bayonets, stationed in all parts of the house. 





INFAMOUS TRANSACTION, 


Short time agoa respectable widow lady, named Fothering- 

ham, who was a native of America, came to town from 
the coast of Sussex, where she had been for some time residing 
with her three infant children, for the purpose of selling out Stock 
to the amount of 800/.preparatory to a voyage to her native country. 
liaving applied to the people of the house to recommmend some pro- 
fessional man to transact her business, a genteel looking fellow was 
intreduced, who stated his name to be Fairney, and that he was@ 
solicitor of the Inner Temple. He appeared to be perfectly conversant 
in money transactions; and after some conversation, Mrs. F. furnished 
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him with the necessary documents. and with a written authority to 
sell out the Stock to the amount mentioned. A time was appointed 
for an interview, when he was to pay over the money to her; but he 
bas never since made his appearance ; and the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate woman may easily be conceived, when, upon inquiry, she 
found that he had absconded with the whole of her property, having 
sold the Stock on the day appointed. 





HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
Contiaued from Page 576. 


HE love of their offspring among the larger animals, as it is more 
obvious. has attracted more of the admiration of mankind, 
without deserving it more entirely than the extraordinary afiection 
for their progeny displayed by many minute creatures. The Polar 
bear, the dog, the hen, &c. have all been cclebrated for their parental 
excellencics, but the most renowned exaiuples cited 1 their favour 
do not surpass the usual care and courage with which many insects 
provide for or defend their young. And what renders the solicitude 
still more remarkable is. that numerous trikes never live to see their 
successors, but dic in exerting their last efforts for the future provi- 
sion of their children. 

The dragon-fiy is an inhabitant of the air, and could not live in the 
water: yet in this element, which is alone adapted for her voung, 
she ever carefully drops her eggs = The larvae of the gad-fly (Estrus 
Equi) are destined to live in the stomach of the herse. How shall 
the parent, a two-winged fly, convey them thither ? By a mode truly 
extraordinary. Flying round theanimal, she curiously poises her 
body for an instant, while she glues a single egg to one of the hairs 
of his skin, and repeats thts process till she bas fixed in a similar way 
many hundred eggs. ‘These, after a few days, on the application of 
the slightest moisture attended by warmth, hatch into little grabs. 
Whenever therefore the horse chances to lick any part of his body 
to which they are attached, the moisture of the tongue discloses one 
or more grubs, which, adhering to it by means of the saliva, are con- 
veyed into the mouth, and thence find their way into the stomach. 
What is most wonder ul is, that the gad fly places her eggs only in 
these parts of the skin which the horse is able to reach with his 
tongue 5 nay, she confines them almost exclusively to the knee or 
the shoulder, which he is sure to fick. What could the most refined 
Teason, tae most precise adaptation of means to anend, do more! 

The ichneumons deposittheir eggs on the bodies of large beetles, 
gtubs, &c. which they destroy for food as soon as they become 
lave; and so accurate are the calculations, that the supply always 
lasts precisely so long as is necessary. Of the 200 specics of wild bee 
which we have in this country, all areremaikable for their precau- 
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tions to support their offspring. The mason-wasp seals up its 
hermetically, and opens the cell at regular intervals after ie 
hatched, to deposit a grub or fly for the sustenance of the larva. Some 
enclose food in wax, in pollen, in holes in the earth, in wood, &c. &e. 
with the eggs, and leave the whole of the remaining process to un 
erring nature; while others, at the proper titne,revisit their nests, and 
extricate or feed or otherwise bestow parental attention upon their 
young. One little beetle (Necrophorus Vespillo, I°.) performs gigantic 
Jabours in this way: 

A dead mole placed on a garden-bed disappeared in three days ; 
and on digging where it had been laid, it was found buricd to the 
depth of three inches, and under it four bectles, which seemed to have 
been the agents of this singular inhumation. At the end of six days 
the mole was swarming with maggots, apparently Use issue of the 
bectles, which, it was rightly concluded, bad buried the carcase for 
the food of their future young. The experiment was tried with g 
glass vessel properly secured and half full ef earth, upon which. twe 
frogs were laid. In less than twelve hours one of the frogs was ip- 
terred by two of the bectles: the other two ran about the whole day 
as if busied in measuring the dimensions of the remaining corpse, 
which on the third was also found buried. A dead tinnet was then 
introduced, and a pair of beetles were soon engaged upon the bird. 
They began their operations by pushing out the earth from under the 
body so as to form a cavity for its reception ; and Kk was cuTious to 
see the efforts which the beetles made by dragging at the feathers. of 
the bird from below to pull it into its grave. ‘The male, having drivep 
the female away, continued the work alone for five hours. He lifted 
up the bird, changed its place, turned it andarranged it in the grave, 
2nd from time to tume came out of the whole, mounted upoo it, and 
trod it under foot, and then retired below, and pulled it down, At 
length, apparently wearied with this uninterrupted labour, it came 
forth, and leaned its head upon the earth beside the bird, without the 
smallest motion, as if to rest itself, for a full hour, when it again crept 
under the earth. The next day in the morning the bird was an inch 
and a half under ground, and the trench remained open the whole 
day, the corpse seeming as iflaid out upon a bier,surroynded witha 
rainpartof mould. Jn the evening it had sunk haJf an inch lower, 
and in another day the work was completed, and the bird covered. 
Thus in fifty days the four beetles buried twelve carcases, viz. four 
frogs, three small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two grasshoppers, 
besides the entrails of a ish, and two morsels of the lungs of an OX. 
rn another experiment a single beetle buricd amole forty times ils 
own bulk and weight in two days. 

‘The organs of insects are wonderfully adapted to their habits. 
Those who deposit their eggs on the bodies of caterpillars thet feed 
exposed on the leaves of plants, bave short stings or ovipositors: 
others which attack larve deeply imbedded in sand or wood, heve 
very long stings to insert their eggs into the bottom of these recesses 
Many moths have a tuft of hair which they clip off to wrap theit 
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eggs in, so that they may be preserved at a proper temperature ; and 
having performed the last duty of enveloping them in this, the mother 
expires. The common ear-w ig—this curious insect so unjustly tra- 
duced by valgar prejudice, still more nearly approaches the habits 
of the hen in the care of her family. She absolutely sits upon her 
eggs as if to hatch them—and guards them with the greatest care. 
Her eggs being scattered, she will collect them one by one with her 
jaws into a heap, and assiduously sit on them as before the interrup- 
tion, The young ones resemble the parent, except in wanting elytra 
and wings, and, strange to say, are as soon as born larger than the 
eggs which contained them. They immediately shelter like a brood 
of chickens under the belly of the mother, who very quietly suffers 
them tocreep between her feet, and will often sit over them in this 
posture for hours ! 

The spider (Aranea Saccata L) common under clods of earth, with 
a white globular silken bag about the size of a pea, in which her eggs 
are, attached to the extremity of her body, clings to her treasure like 
a miser——no danger can force her to quit this precious load, which 
she carries every where with her. 

Are her efforts ineffectual ? A stupefying melancholy seems to seize 
her, and when deprived of tho first object of her cares, existence itself 
appears to have lost its charms. If she succeeds in regaining ber bag, 
or you restore it to her, her actions demonstrate the ex€ess of joy. 

Bonnet records an instance of one, from which an aat-lion dragged 
her bag, and she preferred perishing with it to being removed from 
thespot. Her attachmeat to her young is equally streng and hen- 
like. 


fn 


Extracts from Mr. H. Suss’s Journey to Rome and 
Naples in 1817. 


\ ODERN Rome is an object of our author's remarks. Of the 
Pope he says — 

“ He is a venerable old man, borne down by sickness and the ine 
firmities of ave, and described to be a most exemplary character. The 
custom of salutation wasnew tous. As the carriage passed, the 
people knelt down upon one knee, their hats off, their bodies bent 
forward, and their heads inclined towards the ground. [ie gently 
bowed his head in passing, giving us a beneficent smile. The saluting 
of strangers in Rome is very general among the clergy.” 

From Rome Mr. S. proceeded to Naples. ‘The description of the 
Improvisatori there we quote :— 

“ These men are seen surrounded by audiences of the lower classes. 
They have a square space railed in, with a few planks for seats.Some 
sit, others stand, and numbers lie on the ground; but all evince a 
profound attention worthy of imitation in superior auditorics. One 
Man relates sturies of his own invention, at times convulsing his 
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hearers with laughter,and at others drawing the tears of sensibility 
from theireyes. Farther on, is one who recites from Ariosto, Tasso, 
or other Italian poets ; and often, after reading a passage, he puts the 
book under hisarm, and proceeds to an explanation with very ap- 
propriate action and gesture. The voice and manner of the Impro- 
visatore, the interest excitedin the audience, every one appearing 
fearful of breathing lest they should lose a part orinterrupt the story; 
the beautiful groupes in which they are accidentally ranged, their 
being but half clothed, displaying all the varieties of the human form, 
combine to make ita most interesting sight to a stranger. ‘These 
seem to be the only places in Naples where the least order prevails.” 

Portici, Herculaneum, and Pompeii, are subjects ever interesting 
to the inquiring mind, and we participate in Mr. S."s_ enthusiasm, as 
we accompany him through their wonders :— 

“ On our descent from Vesuvius we proceeded to Pompeii. Oar 
horses were miserable ; and the dust on the road was so deep, that 
it was with great difficulty they could draw the carriage along, 
Pompeii is about eight miles from Portici. In advancing to it,we 
passed through Torre del Greco, which is partly in ruins from a late 
eruption. 

“ We alighted, and were at once iatroduced into what appeared a 
fairy city, whose inhabitants, by some charm, had dissappeared, 
With breathless impatience and light steps, as if fearful of disturbing 
the genii of the place, we tripped over the ground, peeping into their 
chambers, temples, and theatres ; at times admiring the beauty of 
the painting, the symmetry of the statues, the elegance of the archi- 
tecture, or the convenience of the apartments. We then ran along 
the streets, glancing at the shops on cach side, still with the feeling 
that we were intruders, and at iast gave ourselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of the surrounding objects. An ecstatic fecling possessed us 
in this city ; which, atter being buried for near eighteen centuries, 
seems to have been refound, but to delight the eyes. Dispersing our 
selves, we again discovered cach other from a window, top of 4 
theatre, or seated in one of the shops, or, by the voice issuing from 4 





chamber underneath.” 

The cathedral of Milan affords a pleasing subject for description: 

“ It was reserved for the late Emperor Napoleon to rescue from 
destruction the pride of the Milanese, and give a finish in a few years 
to a building which had been for ages « clay d, aad which, it is pro 
bable, but for him wouid never have been completed. There are 
about this edifice above 5000 statues ; the basso relievos which have 
been added to its base are well designed, and executed in good taste; 
itis adoracd with innumerable niches and numberless spires, each 
niche and spire having its statue. 

“ The roofis of marble, and from a spire rising from the centre, 
there is a fine extended view over the plains of Lombardy. [ doubt 
whether the exterior is suc! pure Gothie as the eastern part ot West- 
minster Abbey, although itis perhaps move imposing In US appear 
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ANECDOTE, 


HATEVER opinion may be entertained of the character of 
General Dumourier, and although it would be very difficult 
to justify his conduct at one period of his life, it it certain that he 
terminated his political career honourably, and that he exposed him- 
self to the greatest dangers, when, in order to put a stop to the 
furies of anarchy, he arrested the four Deputies of the National 
Convention. ‘This measure, in which he was not supported by his 
army, obliged him to leave France. Since that time he has led a 
wandering life, and has been so much forgotten, that many persons 
will, perhaps, learn with surprise that he is still in existence. He 
jives in retirement, and the Prince Regent allows him a considerable 
pension. This General prevented many depredations in Belgium on 
the invasion of the French army. On his own authority he caused 
to be restored to the churches the plate, which the commissioners of 
the executive government had removed. These commissioners were 
even arrested by his orders, as was also the chief of the company of 
Sans Culoties, called Eticnne, and sent back to Paris under an es- 
cort. The four commissioners on mission in Belgium from the 
Convention, repaired to Louvain in the beginning of March, 1793, 
in order to find Dumouricr. In a conference they reproached him 
with his conduct. The General replied to Camus, that he was asto- 
nished that a man who, like him, pretended to a regard for religion, 
should wish to sanction the robbery of the sacred vessels, and the 
objects of the worship of a friendly people. ‘ Go,” said he, “ to 
St. Gudule, and see the sacred hosts trampled under foot, the taber- 
nacles and confessionals broken, and the pictures torn in pigces. Do 
find a means of justifying these profanations; and is there any other 
than that of restoring the plate, and exemplarily punishing the sa- 
tallites who thus criminally executed your orders? If the Conven' 
tion sanction such crimes, if the Convention do pot punish them, so 
much the worse for it, and for my unfortunate country, Know that, 
were it necessary to commit a crime to save my country, I would not 
commit it; but in this case the atrocious crimes which have been 
perpetrated turn again France, and I serve it by nndeavouring to 
efface them.” 
This anecdote, which is authentic, has left a recollection full of 
interest in the minds of the Belgians, in which men of worth, what- 
ever may be their country or their opinions, will participate. 








RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY. 


he greatest evil that attends religious disputes is the engendering 
ill-will among the disputants. We are all liable to error: But 
there is nothing more unchristian than a bitter spirit towards those 
who differ from us in opinion. 
VoL. 58. 5Q 
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Answer, hy Ann, to J. Eames's Rebus, inscried May 18. 


WIND MILL surely wiil poimt out 
What. you so lately wrote about. 


Mary Aun England, of Lyme, has also sent the same answer. 











Answer , by }. Dyke, of Sutton, to Samson's Rebus, inserted June 1. 


HE impervious stone that’s meant by you 
Is ADAMANT, and so adieu! 


Similar answers have been received from Mary Aun England, of Lyme; 
and A. Taylor, and R. P. of Plympstock, 





REBUS.—BY S. TURNER, “" STOKE. 


Afra I first propound, 

Where most would fain abide : 
A blest abode when love is found 
Within it to reside. 

Then add one letter, you amy view 

An ancient poet known to you. 





REBUS.—BY J. PARRIS, OF AXMINSTER. 


Y first mechanics often use, 

By me their bread they gain; 
Likewise by me, I must confess, 
There have been many slain ; 
Part of yourself next bring to view, 
And then with ease set down, 
An ancient village situate 
Near to my native town. 


— 





CHARADE.—BY W. BICKHAM, ASHBURTON, 


TTHUE letters of a dwelling trace, 
Where ouce éid dwell old Jacob’s race ; 
An exhalation next display, 
Rais’d by the glorious orb of day, 
Which oft in rain descends to earth, 
And gives the sparkling dew-drops birth ; 
When in the morn she doth arise, 
Behold bow swift this meteor flies, 
It quickly vanishes in air— 
Tuverted these a book declare. 


rm Mr. T. is informed that the volume of the eekly Entertainer mentioned 
in his last communication has never been received by the publishers, who wish to be 
anformed by what conveyance it was sent, 
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* Dr. Drummond, 


POETRY. 


SR 
A DREAM OF OCEAN. 


Extracted from the Literary Gazette. 


T was the evening of a summer day— 
One of those days that, like a well spent life, 

End pure und placidly—leaving behind 

A golden line reflected on the sea, 

All glorions as the good man’s retrospect. 

And I had strayed that live-long summer day 
Among the mighty columas Time hath strewed 
(Or earthquake, or the hissing thunderbolt) 

On Dalriada’s* shore, where still thme eye 
May mark wide rains of a fene not built 

With hands ; entitled (in a poet’s paget) 

The Giant’s Causeway. At my feet the waves, 
Hanging suspended on the curl.awhile, 

Like a coy girl, till others pushed them on, 

Did bow their pearly coronets.to kiss 

The polished pebbles of a little bay 

Beneath the,rocks; where, on a coueh of shells, 
The drowsy booming of the languid wave 

Stole like a spell upon me, and J slept 

Eveo as a weary infant sinks to rest, 

Hushed by his nurse’s luilaby: The soul, 

The soul slept not! but imped her rapid wing 
Like an unhooded falcon—for, methought, 

The pale young moon shone beantiful above: 
And while I gazed upon her ocean track 

Of quivezing silver (that did seem to reach 
Over the waters to the edge of heaven) 
Whereon the dolphin mounted mermaids sport 
Through the still night, a voice came o’er mige €ar— 
But ’twas a voice so exquisitely tuned 

That sure I deemed some wandering angel wove 
My native tongue with heaven’s own harmony— 
Beyond the poet’s skill: and thus it said: 

** Come, I will shew thee secrets of the deep!” 
[looked: and lo! a form far Jovelier than 

‘The daughters of the earth before me stood: 
Upon the undulating wave her foot 

Shone bright and buoyant: her transparent robe 
Blent with the moonbeam—shewing limbs wherein 
No life blood flowed, for I might see sometimes 
The water gleam shine through their symmetry: 
And, then I knew a spirit spoke with me— 

A spirit moulded to seem palpable. 

And far beneath through ocean depths we dived 
Swift as the shell drake—still respiring free, 

As if an atmosphere encircled us. 

I followed without effort, for my guide, 
Attracted with a load star’s influence ; 


* Ancient name of the counfy of Antrim. 





of Dublin, author of the Giant’s Causeway, and other poems. 
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And, with mysterious motion, drew me on 
Through the cold waste of fluid emerald. 
Down, down we glided, and the moonbeam glanced 
From a green sky above—trembling as though 
It feared to lose itself in those vast depths: 
The ocean snake wound on his volumed coil 
In beauty instinct shrank from: th’ leviathan, 
Floating between us and the surface, flung 
A downward shadow, like the thunder cloud; 
And while he past, the slow retarning light 
Came as another dawning. Myriad shoals 
(Hosts of the marshalled ocean) swimming on, 
Turned up their silver sides with a gleam, 
Taking the light they scattered back again, 
Like sunshine on a serried field of spears: 
The dolpbin chased the flying fish: and aye, 
With each pursuing dart, 2 gush of hues 
Streamed from bis sides, raying the wave, as if 
His colours mingled with it: and beneath, 
On golden sands, islands of shells were piled 
Of every shape and dye, from those whereof 
The sea nymph’s car is fashined, even to those 
She braids the glory of ber locks withal. 


To be concluded in our next. 














MR. A. BROOKE'S ADDRESS TO SLEEP. 


O* Sleep! and must the only hour 

In which my soul is free, 

My lonely joy, relentless power! 
Be yielded thus to thee? 

Ob! turn away thy leaden wing, 
Nor veil as yet mine eyes ; 

For I must taste the classic spring, 
Day’s hurried course denies, 

Go, hie thee to the couch of pain, 
Where anguished wretches weep, 

And, calling on thy name ia vain, 
Unwelcome vigils keep; 

With liberal hand thy balm dispeuse, 
To soothe the tortured breast, 

Till, sweetly, every throbbing sense 
Is lapped in Cowny rest. 

And should this fragile frame refuse 
To bear me through the night, ] 

Steep me in those delicious dews 
Which shed a mfld delight; 

Oh! let me trace the moments o’ex 
My dawn of being knew, 

When all my playful wishes wore 
Young Fancy’s loveliest hue! I 

When lightly every feeling rose, 
Unbiasscd—uneonfined— I 


As yet uofelt the worst of woes, s 
The slavery of the mind! 0 
But if a vision pure as this, Y 


Dull god! thou can’st not bring; 
I will not bear a moaner bliss, 
Once more avert thy wing! 








